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not materialise, he sailed back to Calcutta, and even left
with Canning the ship of war in which he was travelling*
As soon as fresh troops had arrived he returned to
Canton, captured it, and then proceeded to Tientsin,
where in 1858 he concluded a satisfactory treaty with the
Manchu Emperor, providing for the establishment of a
British Legation at Peking, proper facilities for British
trade, protection for British subjects and a sufficient war
indemnity. He then continued his voyage to Japan, where
he made another treaty for the opening of some Japanese
ports to British traders. When he got home to England
in 1859 he was given the Freedom of the City of London and
made a G.C.B.; and soon afterwards he joined Palmerston's
Ministry as Postmaster-General.
But the Chinese Government did not ratify the treaty
Elgin had made; and he had to be sent out again with a
larger contingent of troops than before. After several
hazardous adventures of shipwreck near Ceylon (during
which he sat calmly on the poop talking to his French
colleague) and treacherous assaults by Chinese mandarins,
he eventually again defeated their army, destroyed the
Emperor's Summer Palace at Peking, and dictated stringent
terms of peace under the walls of the capital His maxim
for dealing with the Chinese was "Never make a demand
which is not absolutely just, and when you make a just
demand see that you get it." He returned to England
early in 1861, and a month later was offered the Viceroyalty
of India to relieve Lord Canning.
He arrived in Calcutta in March 1862 and found a full
and serious programme before him. He was only fifty,
but he had recently led a hard life, and he now suffered
much from the Indian climate. His chief task was to carry
out the many rearrangements resulting from the Mutiny
which Canning had left for Ms completion. After spending
some months in Calcutta studying the position, he travelled
north to Benares, Agra and Delhi, where he held,Dnrbftrs
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